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(smaller) portion of the yolk — sac thus constricted off was darker and 
had begun to undergo decay. The opening in the abdominal wall is 
nearly oval, 9 mm. long by 7 mm. broad. The edges are smooth as if 
about a natural opening. 

A glance at the accompanying figure will reveal a certain amount 
of asymmetry, due mostly to the position of the yolk sac. 

The youngster was hatched alive. How long he might have lived, 
or whether the opening would have healed cannot be said, as the owner 
did not give it a chance. 

In all probability the condition just described was caused by some 
inadvertent movement of the embryo, thus displacing the yolk sac or 
a part of it. — Fbancis E. Lloyd. 



PSYCHOLOGY. 



A Study in Morbid Psychology, with some Reflections. 

— When Descartes uttered his famous aphorism, " Cogito, ergo sum," he 
reasonably flattered himself on having made an irrefutable proposition. 
But the " abysmal depths of personality " are not as easily sounded as 
the great French philosopher imagined. Certainly something thinks ; 
but is it one consciousness or more that is represented in one human 
brain ? The celebrated experiments of Professor Janet, of Havre, led to 
the discovery of no less than three distinct personalities in his patient, 
Madam B., and the no less noted cases of Felida X. and of Louis V. 1 
show one or more personalities controlling the same brain. And there 
are epileptiform and hypnotic states where all the functions of civilized 
society are discharged without the consciousness of the ordinary pri- 
mary self. 

I will now proceed to describe the case, which forms the main sub- 
ject of this article — that of Ansel Bourne, a carpenter and itinerant 
preacher of Rhode Island. The experiences of Ansel Bourne are 
amongst the most curious to be met with in the annals of morbid psy- 
chology. Whether the symptoms of this case are due to epilepsy 
— "masked epilepsy" — or post-epileptic mental disturbance, they are 
equally worthy a study. 

Ansel Bourne, who is of New England parentage, was born in New 
York City, July 8, 1826, and worked steadily at his trade as a carpen- 

1 Note. — See article " Double Consciousness," in the Dictionary of Psychologi- 
cal Medicine, edited by D. Hack Duke, M. D., where cases are given, including 
those of Louis V. and Felida X. (cases 4 and 7). 
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ter till his thirty-first year. At that time, as the result of some strange 
experiences ending with the direct promptings of a hallucinatory (?) 
voice, he gave up his trade, and spent some thirty years as an itinerant 
preacher or "evangelist." At the time of his extraordinary seizure he 
was about 61 years old, and, except for some mental disturbance caused 
by the objection of his second wife to his work as an itinerant preacher, 
he seems to have been in excellent health. 

On January 17, 1887, he went from his home in Coventry, Rhode 
Island, to Providence, in order to draw money from the bank to pay 
for a farm he had arranged to buy. He left his horse at Greene Sta- 
tion in a stable, expecting to return that afternoon from the city. He 
drew out of the bank $551, and paid several bills, after which he went 
to his nephew's store, 121 Broad Street, and then started to go to his 
sister's house. This was the last that was known of his doings at that 
time. He did not appear at his sister's house, and did not return to 
Greene, where his horse remained for about three weeks, till it was 
taken away by Mrs. Bourne. 

On Thursday, Jan. 20, the following paragraph appeared in the 
Bulletin, of Providence, R. I., the information having been given by 
police : 

A MISSING PREACHER. 

" This morning, Mrs. Bourne, the wife of Ansel Bourne, of Greene 
Station, called at police headquarters and reported that her husband 
had been missing since Monday last. Rev. Mr. Bourne is quite widely 
known as an evangelist, and during the past twenty-five years he has 
carried on his religious work in various parts of the United States. 
For some years, it is said, he has been subject to attacks of a peculiar 
kind, which rendered him temporarily insensible, and on some occa- 
sions he has remained in an unconscious state for many hours 

Mr. Bourne was in Providence on Monday, but he did not return to 
his home, and has not been heard of since." 

Notwithstanding the publicity given to the fact of his disappearance, 
no tidings whatever were received of him till about March 14, eight 
weeks later. The account of the morning of March 14 was furnished 
to Dr. Weir Mitchell (one of the many medical men interested in this 
extraordinary case) by Surgeon-General L. H. Read, who was sum- 
moned to examine Ansel Bourne on the morning of March 14, soon 
after he regained his ordinary waking consciousness. 

It appears that Ansel Bourne arrived at Nprristown, Pa., about 
Feb. 1, 1887, i. e.,two weeks after his disappearance from Providence, 
R. I. Under the name of A. J. Brown he rented a store room at 252 
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Main Street, from Mr. Pinkston Earle, and divided the room into two 
by means of curtains. The rear portion of the room he filled with fur- 
niture and used as a " general living " apartment, sleeping and pre- 
paring; his meals there. The front portion of the room he stocked with 
miscellaneous goods, toys, confectionery, etc. These he purchased and 
paid for in Philadelphia, which he visited each week with the purpose 
of replenishing his stock. He fastened a sign to his window reading 
A. J. Brown. Had he known Latin enough to say so he might truly 
have exclaimed, "Cogito ergo sum!" only the particular ego which 
was thinking would unhesitatingly have called itself A. J. Brown! 

The room which he rented was part of a house in which the Earle 
family were dwelling, but although they came into daily contact with 
,; Mr. Brown," there was nothing in his manner or proceedings which 
suggested anything peculiar. He was quiet in his behavior, precise 
and regular in his habits, and paid his bill promptly. He was espe- 
cially punctual in the closing of his store at 9 P.M. on ordinary week 
days and at 10 P. M. on Saturdays. He attended the Methodist church 
on Sunday, and on one occasion, at a religious meeting, he related an 
incident he said he had witnessed on a steamer years previously, on 
the passage from Albany to New York, and his remarks were thought 
particularly relevant to the point under consideration. In short, none 
of the persons who had any dealings with him conceived any suspicion 
that he was in any unusual condition. 

On the morning of Monday, March 14, about five o'clock, he heard, 
he says, an explosion like the report of a gun or a pistol, and waking, 
he noticed there was a ridge in his bed not like the bed he had been 
accustomed to sleep in. He noticed the electric light opposite his win- 
dows. He rose and pulled away the curtains and looked out on the 
street. He felt very weak, and thought he had been drugged. His 
next sensation was that of fear, knowing that he was in a place where 
he had no business to be. He feared arrest as a burglar. He says 
this is the only time in his life he ever feared a policeman. 

The last thing he could remember before waking was seeing the 
Adams Express wagons at the corner of Dorrance and Broad Streets 
in Providence, on his way from the store of his nephew in Broad Street 
to his sister's residence in Westminster Street, on January 17. 

He waited to hear some one move, and for two hours he suifered 
great mental distress. Finally he tried the door, and finding it fast- 
ened on the inside, opened it. Hearing some one moving in the next 
room, he rapped at the door. Mr. Earle opened it and said, " Good 
morning, Mr. Brown." B. : "Where am I?" E.: "You're all 
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right." B. : " I'm all wrong. My name is'nt Brown. Where am I ? " 
E.: " Norristown." B. : " Where's that ?" E. : " In Pennsylvania." 
B. : " What part of the country ? " E. : "About 17 miles west of Phil- 
adelphia." B. : " What time in the month is it? " E. : "The 14th." 
B. : "Does time run backwards here? When I left home it was the 
17th." E. : " 17th of what ? " B. : " 17th of January." E. : " It is 
the 14th of March." 

Mr. Earle thought Mr. " Brown " was put of his mind, and said that 
he would send for a doctor. He summoned Dr. Louis H. Read, to 
whom Mr. Bourne told the story of his doings at Rhode Island, and 
how he remembered nothing between the time of seeing the express 
wagons on Dorrance Street and waking up that morning March 14th. 
" These persons," he said, " tell me I am in Norristown, Pennsylvania, 
and that I have been here six weeks, and that I have lived with them 
all the time. I have no recollection of ever having seen one of them 
before this morning." He requested Dr. Read to wire to his nephew, 
Andrew Harris, at 121 Broad Street, Providence, R. I. Dr. Read tele- 
graphed:" Do. you know Ansel Bourne? Please answer." The re- 
ply came : " He is my uncle. Wire me where he is, and if well." 

Later this nephew came up to Norristown, sold the goods in the 
store by auction, and settled up the business affairs of " Mr. Brown," 
who, as Ansel Bourne, travelled back with him to Rhode Island. Dr. 
Read adds, in the account of the case, which he furnished to Dr. Weir 
Mitchell ; " He said he was a preacher and farmer, and could not con- 
ceive why he should have engaged in a business he knew nothing 
about and never had any desire to engage in. When asked about his 
purchasing and paying for goods, and paying freight bills, he said he 
had no recollection of any such transactions." 

The family with whom he lived say that after the occurrence of that 
morning he was greatly changed. He was annoyed at any reference to 
his store, and never entered it afterwards. He became despondent, 
took no food, was unable to sleep, and became greatly prostrated, both 
physically and mentally. 

Whether or no this was a case of " masked epilepsy," no one famil- 
iar with the peculiarities of the hypnotic state can fail to see the 
likeness between the experience of Ansel Bourne and that of patients 
who have purposely been kept for considerable periods under the in- 
fluence of hypnotic suggestion. Such patients, when aroused from the 
hypnotic trance have never any recollection of the time which has 
elapsed since they were "put to sleep," although in the interim they 
have been carrying on the ordinary business of life as if the whole 
" ego " were acting. 
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Early in 1890, Professor James, of Harvard, hearing of the case, 
conceived the idea that if Mr. Bourne could be hypnotized, a complete 
history of the whole incident might be obtained from him whilst in the 
hypnotic trance. The circumstances had naturally left a painful and 
perplexed impression on Mr. Bourne ; he was anxious to have any 
light possible thrown on his strange experience, and he readily acquie- 
sced in the proposals made for hypnotism. 

Here, it must be noted, that no amount of suggestion, however strongly 
urged or frequently repeated, ever succeeded in merging the consciousness 
of "Albert Brown " in that of "Ansel Bourne ; " the one personality was 
absolutely separated from the other. 

Ansel Bourne came to Boston on five consecutive days, May 27-31 , 
and during that time Professor James and Mr. Hodgson obtained from 
him, in the "deep" hypnotic state, the following detailed account of 
his doings during the eight weeks from January 17 to March 13, 1887. 2 

He said that his name was Albert John Brown, that on January 17, 
1887, he went from Providence to Pawtucket in a horse-car, thence by 
train to Boston, and thence to New York, where he arrived at 9 P. M. 
and went to the Grand Union Hotel, registering as A. J. Brown. He 
left New York on the following morning and went to Newark, N. J., 
thence to Philadelphia, where he arrived in the evening, and stayed 
for three or four days in a hotel near the depot. He then spent a week 
or so in a boarding house in Filbert Street, about No. 1115, near the 
depot. It was kept by two ladies, but he could not remember their 
names. He thought of taking a store in a small town, and after look- 
ing round at several places, among them Germantovvn, chose Norris- 
town, about twenty miles from Philadelphia, where he started a little 
business in five cent goods, confectionery, stationery, etc. 

He stated that he was born in Newton, New Hampshire, July 8, 
1826 [he was born in New York City, July 8, 1826], had passed 
through a great deal of trouble, losses of friends and property; loss of 
his wife was one trouble, she died in 1881 ; three children living, but 
everything was confused prior to his finding himself in the horse-car 
on his way to Pawtucket; he wanted to get away somewhere, he did'nt 
know where, and have rest. He had six or seven hundred dollars with 
him when he went into the store. He lived very closely, boarded by 
himself, and did his own cooking. He went to church and also to one 
prayer-meeting. At one of these meetings he spoke about a boy who 

2 Professor Janet, of Havre, discovered accidentally that by inducing a deeper 
condition of hypnotic trance, a personality can be " tapped " which would other- 
wise be unknown. 
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had kneeled down and prayed for the passengers on a steamboat from 
Albany to New York. 8 

He had heard of the singular experience of Ansel Bourne, but did 
not know whether he had ever met Ansel Bourne or not. He had been 
a professor of religion himself for many years, belonged to the " Christ- 
ian " denomination, but back there everything was mixed up. He 
used to keep a store at Newton in New Hampshire, and was engaged 
in lumber and trading business ; had never been previously taken up 
with the business which took him to Norristown. He kept the Nor- 
ristown store for six or eight weeks. How he got away from there 
was all confused ; since then it has been a blank. The last thing he 
remembered about the store was going to bed on Sunday night March 
13, 1887. He went to the Methodist church in the morning, walked 
out in the afternoon, stayed in his room in the evening and read a 
book. 4 

During the enquiry, one of the most remarkable phenomena is the 
utter failure of suggestion to combine the Bourne with the Brown 
state, thereby demonstrating that suggestion is not the principal factor 
in hypnotism. I will give two instances : 

At 11.45 A. M., May 31, Mr. Hodgson hypnotizes Bourne, and, after 
a couple of minutes, says, " What's your name? It's Bourne, is'nt it ? " 
" No, it's Brown." Mr. Hodgson wakes him up and tries the same 
experiment again, with the same result: at the first touch of trance he 
is Brown. Other experiments were made on succeeding days to con- 
nect the two personalities, but vainly. On July 7, at 10 P. M., 
Ansel Bourne was entranced by Mr. Hodgson who tells him he will re- 
main Ansel Bourne after being hypnotized. In vain ; he passes at 
once into the Brown state. Mr. Hodgson then enumerates the chief 
events of Bourne's life, telling " Brown " that he is " Bourne," and that 
he remembers these events. This is repeated several times, and Mrs. 
Bourne and Professor James reiterate the same circumstances. 
" Brown," however, reaches nothing more than a faint remembrance 
of the year of his birth, of his first marriage and of the death of his 
first wife. It seems doubtful, though, if these remembrances were not 
connected with the " Brown " state, because "Brown " always gave the 
date of his birth (though not the place) correctly, and remembered he 
had had a wife who was dead. 

3 An experience of his real life. 

4 A detailed account of the questions and answers in this enquiry is given, but 
would take up too much space here. 
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It would take too long to recapitulate all the evidence collected by 
Mr. Wm. Romaine Newbold, Lecturer on Psychology in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, in verification of Ansel Bourne's statements 
whilst in trance. At the Kellogg House, where " Brown " stayed for 
about two weeks before going to Norristown, he was well remembered 
by the colored waiter Jackson, and by Mrs. Kellogg. They described 
him as a very quiet man, who said he was a carpenter and came from 
" down east, somewhere." Every day he used to go out and look out 
for a suitable place to begin business in. After a while he came one 
day and said he had found just the place for him, and that was Norris- 
town. Then he bought goods for the store he intended to open there, 
all of which goods he left in Jackson's care. "Seemed perfectly him- 
self," and never gave any reasons for wishing to commence business 
here. Afterwards, Jackson and Mrs. Kellogg had seen accounts in 
the papers and recognized the man there referred to as the man who 
had stayed with them. They thought, however, he had become crazy 
after leaving them, but it never occurred to them that there had been 
anything wrong with him whilst with them. 

I will now give an account, as briefly as I can, of the curious exper- 
iences which befel Ansel Bourne when he- was about thirty years of 
age ; experiences which were accounted for by the medical man who 
attended him (Dr. Thurston, of Westerly, R. I.) as the results of sun- 
stroke, and by the people in the village where he lived as " Wonderful 
Works of God." 

Ansel Bourne, as already stated, was of New England parentage, 
and, up to the age of thirty-one, was a hard working carpenter who, 
from being a member of the Baptist church, became a " convinced 
atheist," not of the aggressive sort, but " silent and stubborn." It 
must be noted that this " atheism " in a man of scanty education must 
have been of the shallowest sort, and that beneath the surface lay 
depths of Calvinistic ancestry and training. He had conceived a rooted 
aversion for a sect calling itself the " Christian " church, and for one 
of its ministers who was his near neighbor. 

In August, 1857, he had several attacks of sickness, brought on pos- 
sibly by working in extremely hot weather, and these attacks culmi- 
nated in a fit of unconsciousness which lasted from Sunday, the 16th of 
August, till the following Tuesday, when he became conscious of his 
condition, but remained in a critical state for some days. The next 
two months were passed in renewed attempts to work, and fresh at- 
tacks of illness, though of a less serious character than those of August. 
On Sunday, the 25th of October, he spent the day and evening at his 
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own house playing cards — a horrible crime for the Calvinist conscience 
which was lying ready to revenge itself ! 

5 On the 28th of October, Ansel Bourne started for the village of 
Westerly, and was noticed by some neighbors to be walking fast, as 
though feeling quite well. He was conscious of no unusual feelings 
till the thought came vividly into his mind that he ought to go to 
meeting (i. e., to church). Mentally he enquired, "Where?" The 
inner voice replied, " To the ' Christian ' chapel." To this idea his 
spirit rose in bitter opposition, and he said within himself, "I would 
rather be struck deaf and dumb forever than to go there." A few 
minutes after he felt giddy, and sat down on a stone by the wayside to 
rest. He saw an old man in the distance approaching him with a 
wagon, and immediately after felt as though some powerful hand drew 
down something over his head and face and finally over his whole 
body, depriving him of his sight, his hearing and his speech, and leav- 
ing him perfectly helpless. Yet, he declares, he had as perfect a power 
of thought as at any time in his life, and the awful choice he had made 
(that he would rather be deaf and dumb forever than go to the Christ- 
ian chapel) came with awful significance before him. His whole mind 
was full of agonizing horror and dread of the God he thought he had 
so irretrievably offended. He was conscious of being taken up in the 
wagon ; of being carried into a house and placed in a chair, and then 
of being put in bed. 

Dr. Thurston, who was summoned immediately, says that on reach- 
ing his patient's bedside he " found him perfectly insensible .... 
the pupils of his eyes quite insensible of light, widely dilated and not 
contracting on the application of sudden and vivid light." The patient 
himself, however, constantly maintained that he was entirely conscious. 
"About him," he says, " all was as silent as though there were neither 
a God; nor life, nor motion in the whole, wide universe. The silence 
was as though the soul had been cast into a deep, bottomless and shore- 
less sepulchre, where dismal silence was to reign eternally." He fully 
acknowledged the justice of God and spurned from his soul the thought 
of insulting God by asking mercy for such a sinner. 

Powerful counter-irritants were applied, and by Friday consciousness 
was partially restored for external things. He felt the posts of his bed- 
stead and the window near, and was satisfied he was in his own house ; 
he felt movements on the bed and recognized the caresses of his little 
children ; then, about 26 hours after the attack, his power of sight sud- 
denly returned. He saw his wife and a neighbor, and made signs that 

6 From an account written under the direction of Ansel Bourne. 
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he wanted pen and paper. An internal voice asked "if he were will- 
ing to forgive those he had injured? " and he immediately answered in 
the affirmative. He expressed in writing a wish to see the minister of 
the "Christian" church and another neighbor with whom he had been 
on bad terms. Both came and treated the sufferer with kindness and 
sympathy ; and then when he was reconciled with his brother men, he 
felt emboldened to approach God and offered up " unutterable prayer." 

A prayer-meeting was held in Ansel Bourne's house, and he wrote 
saying he was determined thenceforth to be on the Lord's side. On 
November 11th, just two weeks from the time of his seizure, he was 
carried to the Christian chapel, and though unable to speak or hear, he 
endeavored to signify his altered feelings to the congregation by stand- 
ing and holding up his hands. He also wrote a very touching message 
to be delivered for him by the minister. He was requested by the 
minister, after his second visit to the chapel, to stand up in the pulpit, 
and here suddenly his hearing returned — in his own words, " Every 
manner of sound that comes from the living things of nature broke 
upon his ears" .... his tongue was unloosed instantly, and he 
exclaimed, in the hearing of the whole congregation, " Glory to God 
and the Lamb forever ! " It is needless to say that this scene, and the 
moving exhortation from the convert which followed, caused the deep- 
est emotion in the congregation. 

From that day onward, until the 17th of January, 1887, Ansel 
Bourne's faculties were unimpaired. But two weeks after the restora- 
tion of his speech and hearing in chapel, he had a " vision " which 
commanded him to " Settle your worldly business and go to work for 
me." This vision came back several times in the same night, and the 
result of all these experiences was that Ansel Bourne became an 
" evangelist," and for more than thirty years went about preaching, 
attending at revivals and performing strenuously all the offices of an 
unattached minister. At the wish of his second wife, whom he married 
in 1882, he gave up his itinerant preaching; and he thinks the distress 
of mind, caused by leaving what he considered the path of duty, may 
have led to the strange mental experiences which I have already de- 
scribed. — Alice Bodington. 

(To be Continued.) 

A Match- Striking Bluejay. — The note in the November, 1895, 
Naturalist, concerning the striking of matches by one of the mon- 
keys (Cebus) has just fallen under my notice. 

It may interest the readers of the Naturalist to know that a neigh- 
bor of mine once had a little bluejay (Gyanoeitta eristata (Linn.)) which 
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had acquired the same habit, but confined exclusively to the so-called 
" parlor" or "popping" matches. I never knew how he acquired the 
habit — perhaps accidentally, by striking them with the beak or beating 
them against some hard substance as he did much of his food. 

When given a match he always hopped to a chair-round and struck 
it almost directly downward, fulminate " end on," and if it did not ex- 
plode at once his blows were repeated rapidly until it ignited. He 
would then drop it, spring away and watch it wonderingly while it 
burned. All m'atches about the house had to be kept from him. He 
knew them by their odor, and would tear open packages to get them 
out. Gn one occasion his mistress came in and found him with a box 
from which he had ignited nearly three dozen. 

— James Newton Baskett. 

Mexico, Mo. 
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Professor Holmes Studies of Aboriginal Archictecture in 
Yucatan. — Professor W. H. Holmes in his recent visit to the Islands on 
the east coast of Yucatan, the sites of Chichen Itza, Izamal and Uxtnal 
and certain shell heaps, near Progreso (See Archeological Studies 
among the ancient cities of Mexico, by W. H. Holmes. Field Colum- 
bian Museum Publication 8. Chicago 1895) has presented us with a 
valuable and characteristically clear summary of the important archi- 
tectural features of the Peninsular ruins. 

Eschewing archaeological investigation in such directions as those of 
implements, pottery, metals, art, food, burial, etc., he fixes our attention 
upon the stones used in building, the manner of dressing and laying 
them and the purpose of completed structures. The details of this 
subject casually referred to by Charnay and Waldeck and in the un- 
indexed pages of Stephens, are summed up to together with certain 
original observations and arranged in order, until we see the relation- 
ship, in purpose that characterizes the ruined structures in the region. 
No demonstration has yet been made as to the kind of tools used 
in carving the limestone of the facades and Professor Holmes like all 
previous travellers, leaves the question unanswered. Neither does he re- 
fer to Mr. McGuires' theory that the work was done with round ham- 
merstones. But a block fortunately found at Chichen Itza, pecked on 

1 This department is edited by H. C. Mercer, University of Pennsylvania. 



